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IS THE CHINESE DIET ADEQUATE? 


CHI CHE WANG 
Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


The Chinese people have a very varied diet—eggs, meat, fish, fruit, 
cereals, and a great variety of vegetables. The common notion that 
rice is their only food is far from true. Rice merely takes the place of 
the American bread. Some people, ignorant of the real condition in 
China have argued that if rice is the chief food then “surely the minerals, 
vitamines, and adequate proteins which are decidedly deficient in rice 
cannot really be necessary,” but the facts are that the Chinese as a race 
probably have greater variety in their food than the Americans and more 
sources of the essentials of an adequate diet. 

Pork is their chief meat. It is used by practically all classes of people 
in all parts of China. A meal without pork is considered to be unusually 
simple and with the exception of vegetarians is used by slaves or very 
poor people only. Fresh pork is such a common food that wealthy 
people will not even touch it. During new year festivals and birthday or 
wedding celebrations a whole dressed hog or a half of it is often purchased 
and consumed by the family and their guests. Lamb, however, may be 
substituted for pork, but beef is considered more or less sacred and is 
very seldom used as food. The quantity of meat eaten is small; it is 
usually served cut into small pieces and mixed with vegetablesin a great 
variety of ways. 

Fish and shellfish, including crabs, shrimps, lobsters, oysters, and the 
like, are always so much in demand that many fishermen raise them in 
their private ponds. Not only are they sold at the market, but they 
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morning. The peddler has a heavy bamboo stick across his shoulder, 
and suspended from each end of it is a big wooden tub containing a great 
variety of fish swimming lively in the water. Dead fish is either thrown 
away or given to cats and dogs; it is almost never considered fit for 
human food. 

Unlike Americans, who consider the muscle of an animal almost the 
only edible part, the Chinese people eat practically every bit of the ani- 
mal excepting hair and bones—the brain, spinal cord, and the various 
organs, even the skin and the blood. The blood is permitted to coagu- 
late after it is drawn from the animal and comes on the market in brown- 
ish cake-like pieces, which look like liver. The people are entirely 
without the feeling of repulsion toward it that the occidental has. Blood 
is one of the inexpensive foods and is therefore used quite liberally. 
Very little work on its food value has been reported. However, it isa 
known fact that carnivorous animals, which eat not only the flesh and 
organs of an animal but blood and bone marrow as well, can live for gen- 
erations and generations on their prey alone. On the other hand, lab- 
oratory animals cannot survive more than a few months on a diet of 
either meat or organs as the sole source of food supply. This fact seems 
to show that blood furnishes at least a part of the constituents necessary 
to life, which are either lacking or deficient in flesh and organs. It 
seems, therefore, that the liberal use of blood has probably helped the 
natives in getting an adequate diet. 

Although large chicken farms are absolutely unkown in China, I have 
no doubt that more chickens are raised there every year than in this 
country. Everybody who owns a little piece of back yard raises a few 
chickens and several ducks. They are, therefore, sold both at the mar- 
ket and by peddlers. From market one need not buy a whole fowl, 
but may purchase such part as is desired, for example, a half dozen duck’s 
heads or a dozen duck’s feet to use in soup, or ten or more duck’s tongues 
to prepare the delicacy of duck’s tongues cooked with ham. Fowl are 
more expensive than either pork or fish and therefore are almost never 
used by the poor. However, they are consumed so extensively by the 
wealthy that they furnish probably their chief source of adequate pro- 
tein. Geese, pigeons, turkeys, pheasants, and many other domestic 
and wild birds are also used as food, but owing to their scarcity, they 
are considered more or less as a delicacy. 

Eggs are used very freely in the Chinese diet, not only hen’s eggs but 
duck’s and pigeon’s. As in America they are cooked in many ways— 
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boiled, fried, scrambled—and in addition they are used for seasoning, 
garnishing, making noodles, and preserving. Thus eggs in one form or 
another are almost always found in chop suey, chow mein (fried noodles), 
won dung (meat dumpling), mein ee (something like pan cake), and many 
other dishes. One of the forms of eggs of which Chinese people are very 
fond is the so-called “tea eggs.”” To prepare these, fresh hen’s eggs are 
hard boiled, the shells cracked, and the eggs then cooked for hours in a 
mixture of tea infusion, salt, spice, and soy bean sauce. When the price of 
eggs is low “‘tea eggs” are often prepared and kept warm on the stove 
so that any member of the family may help himself to them as Ameri- 
cans do to candy or nuts. Hen’s eggs are usually very cheap. Ten 
years ago they were sold at three for a penny. People of moderate 
means usually bought them by the hundred and kept them on hand all 
the year around. An ordinary day’s diet for a family easily contains a 
half dozen eggs or even more. Even poor people who keep their own 
hens use eggs fairly freely. Slaves and servants, however, are given 
only a few, for vegetables are usually cheaper and the eggs regarded as 
no more desirable. 

A distinctly Chinese use of eggs is for preservation. At least three 
different kinds are produced—hulidan or salted duck’s eggs, dsaudan 
or fermented eggs, and pidan, the so-called “Chinese old eggs.”” The 
first kind is prepared either by simply immersing fresh duck’s eggs in a 
saturated cold solution of common salt or by coating them with a mix- 
ture of salt and red earth or wood ashes. After one month or longer 
they are ready for use. They are eaten hard boiled and their appear- 
ance is not much different from fresh eggs. 

“Fermented eggs” are not so simple to make. To prepare them clean 
fresh duck’s eggs are packed in jars containing a mixture of salt, clay, 
and fermented boiled rice and stored away for six months or so. The 
shell of the egg has then been dissolved entirely or softened and the 
inner membrane of the shell is greatly thickened. The egg is somewhat 
coagulated, and looks like a soft boiled egg, but it has a strong wine-like 
taste and odor. 

Pidan, the third kind, is a factory rather thana home product. The 
fresh duck’s eggs are washed, coated one by one with a mixture of lime, 
wood ashes, salt, and tea infusion, and stored away for six months to a 
year or even longer. Then they are covered further with rice hull and 
are ready for the market. By this time the texture of the egg is almost 
like that of hard boiled eggs, the yolk is greenish gray, the white looks 
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exactly like coffee jelly, brown in color and translucent. The egg has 
an ammoniacal odor which is decidedly different from that of spoiled 
eggs. It tastes salt and slightly pungent. All the natives are very 
fond of it and consider it more or less as a delicacy, using it in the same 
way as Americans use cheese. 

It is partly this extensive use of eggs by the Chinese people that makes 
their diet adequate, supplying the necessary adequate proteins, salts, 
and vitamines. Milk they use little or none. Cows as domestic animals 
are employed only for draft purpose. Babies, invalids, and the aged 
are sometimes given human milk, but the usual child and adult never 
tastes milk at all. Mothers nurse their children for long periods and 
then sometimes secure a wet nurse to prolong the aureing till the child 
is a year and a half to two years old. 

Vegetables are used much more freely by the Chinese people than by 
Americans. In addition to the common ones such as spinach, cabbage, 
potatoes, radishes, and the like, many plants and weeds are eaten which 
are not usually considered as food in America. Thus radish leaves, shep- 
herd purse, bamboo sprouts, and a large number of sea weeds are used as 
food. Being lovers of vegetables the Chinese people are skilled in culti- 
vating them and in manufacturing new food articles from them. ‘There 
are at least six or seven varieties of spinach differing from each other in 
the size of the plants, the size of the leaves, the length of stems, and the 
thickness of leaves. The one which grows most abundantly in the cen- 
tral eastern part of China looks somewhat like cabbage. It differs from 
the latter in that it has large, thick, straight leaves which are rather 
loose and very few in number. This plant contains so much fat that the 
vegetable oil which the natives use is made from it. With the exception 
of about two months it is produced all the year around. It is extremely 
inexpensive and is often bought by the ton. It is often dehydrated or 
preserved by means of salt and spices. 

Even more abundant than spinach is soy bean. There are no less 
than twenty different varieties of it, and from them some thirty or more 
bean products are manufactured. Tu-fu (bean curd), fun-see (noodles 
made from bean flour), and nga-tsai (bean sprouts) are some of the bean 
products. Bean sprouts are especially interesting. They are one of the 
most inexpensive foods and are used in large quantity by every Chinese. 
There are three different kinds of them—all equally delicious. One is 
made from small green beans, while the other two are from larger beans 
of different color. All beans are known to contain water-soluble B, but 
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the soy bean contains also a considerable amount of fat-soluble A. 
Beans, on sprouting, have been found to develop their vitamine content, 
including the antiscorbutic vitamine. Thus sprouted beans have been 
used to cure scurvy. From the above facts it may be seen that bean 
sprouts make a good source of the three vitamines, and their liberal use 
in China must therefore have supplied one of the protective foods. 

There is not so much difference in the use of cereal products in China 
and the United States as is usually thought. In the south and the cen- 
tral eastern part of China where rice is produced abundantly it takes the 
place of wheat, but in the north, such as Peking and Shantung, wheat, 
corn, and millet seed are used rather than rice. The rice usually is un- 
polished. Polished rice is a rather expensive luxury limited to the rich. 
The wheat flour used in the north is white, much like American flour, 
but probably it is not so highly milled. The millet seed, ground or 
whole, is made into cakes or a thin mush eaten especially by children. 
As far as taste is concerned it is decidedly less palatable than either rice 
or wheat products, but its food value is probably higher than either of 
them. Dr. McCollum has found that unlike other cereals, millet seed 
contains a considerable amount of fat-soluble A. 

In very poor families instead of meat and other more expensive foods 
the ration consists chiefly of unpolished rice (or, in the north, of millet 
seed and corn), bean curd, green onions, sometimes salt fish, and invari- 
ably a large quantity of leafy vegetables including bean sprouts. Owing 
to the choice of foods it seems to me that there is less danger of inade- 
quate diet in China than in this country. The eggs, blood, bean sprouts, 
and the liberal quantity of leafy vegetables have probably served as the 
protective foods in China. 
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THE PLACE OF THE GENERAL COURSE IN HOME 
ECONOMICS! 


BERTHA M. TERRILL 
University of Vermont 


I know not to what extent accident or design controlled our chairman 
in asking me to present a discussion of the subject assigned me. I am 
certain that I could hardly have chosen a more congenial topic. What 
greater challenge to one who experiences increasing appreciation of a 
background of college work for both classical and literary degrees before 
taking up the study of home economics than this part of her letter: 
“Ts there any longer a place for a general course in home economics? 
Some think there is not.” I could not resist that. I confess I was 
shocked and appalled at the statement, for I had not realized that we 
had gone so far in our enthusiasm for the work in which we as a group 
must profoundly believe, but which I sincerely think we can in no way 
so successfully defeat as by such an attitude. Dare I add without 
danger of misunderstanding and offense, as a too discourteous champion, 
that I have been more than once forced to use great restraint not to 
point out to those berating the arts courses as designed for much waste 
of time, that the very English in which they contended would seem to 
prove the value of further lingering within the class rooms where 
language appreciations are essentially obtained? 

But let us come to our subject. What is a general course in home eco- 
nomics? I take it that this may be either a course intended for those 
not definitely decided upon a vocation and therefore not wishing to 
specialize or a course containing the fundamentals of home economics in 
its various phases without attempting specialization through advanced 
courses in any one particular phase of the subject. This term may be 
applied, I should suppose, either to a course in the College of Arts and 
Sciences which recognizes a minor elective in home economics, or to a 
course leading to a degree in home economics in which the required home 
economics is of a general nature, rather than specialized, in food, cloth- 
ing, household management, and the like. Defense of a general course 
seems to me to involve an appreciation of a general admixture of subjects 
other than home economics and also a sufficiently broad representation 
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of all the phases of home economics to give a well-rounded acquaintance 
with its subject matter rather than a highly specialized grasp of a limited 
field. 

In the first place, we cannot afford to lose sight for a moment of the 
great basic reason for education, by which I believe that every under- 
graduate course should be carefully tested. This leads to a recognition 
of the five-fold intellectual inheritance as the most precious of posses- 
sions for any human being, and that as surely as we profit by inheriting 
the experience of others in ways of doing the things to be done in life, so 
we may acquire invaluable aid in self-direction and service by appropri- 
ating the thought life of the past. This inheritance has been helpfully 
subdivided for us into the five groups of our scientific, literary, esthetic 
or artistic, institutional, and religious inheritances. Recognition of the 
value of each of these groups is to be found in all past orthodox curricula 
and an appreciation of the value of each of these gives significance to 
the chemistry, language, music, history, education, comparative relig- 
ions, Bible or other ethical courses prescribed as requirements. No one 
of these groups can be ignored without intellectual crippling, arrested 
development, a limiting of mental efficiency. The more fully election 
is made from each and all, the more splendid and rich the equipment. 
In view of this it seems to me that those who have the arrangement of a 
required course of undergraduate study have a grave responsibility to 
see to it that a student is not allowed to specialize in any of these groups 
to the exclusion of some knowledge of all of them, the more evenly dis- 
tributed, the better. In this lies the danger of a too free elective sys- 
tem. Of course wide free choice still remains as to the particular sci- 
ence, history, literature or language a student pursues, in defense of 
which I should say that it remains with the teacher of the first essay into 
either one of these fields to make the subject matter so compellingly 
essential to the student that life thereafter becomes a further search 
into the varied resources of that group. 

Sad as physical defects are, can there be a sadder spectacle or experi- 
ence than that resulting from intellectual blindness, deafness, or dumb- 
ness in an age so appealing for many-sided reactions, so rich in all it 
offers both of personal appropriation and opportunities to share? Merely 
from the standpoint of success do we not see at the present time as a 
result of rash ignoring of these essentials for development, pitiful fail- 
ures not due to lack of specific knowledge, but to ill-fitting adjustment 
through lack of appreciations? It is the most common criticism I hear, 
and I believe it an especial danger in vocational training. 
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But perhaps we are not so far apart in the ideal as it sometimes seems. 
There still remains the question of whether such a general course is pos- 
sible. Do students or their parents want it? Can an institution hold 
to it as an ideal, divergencies being frankly recognized as necessarily un- 
fortunate compromises in some cases. I believe that it can, and that 
there should be such a course. Therefore, while entirely endorsing voca- 
tional training as highly desirable during undergraduate study, I believe 
very firmly that few undergraduate students are able to decide, at least 
before senior year, what their happiest selection in vocation is to be. 
Perhaps my own five years of teaching Greek before I found myself 
colors this conviction, although I recognize present day improvement in 
vocational opportunities. 

I believe strongly, moreover, in the dwarfing which must result from 
crystalizing interest in study upon a given subject or group of subjects 
too early. An undergraduate student should be an octopus, reaching 
out hungrily in every possible direction with the eagerness, which gives 
zest, of not knowing in which direction the richest food supply is coming. 
This much conceded, I am wholly ready to give place with all my heart 
to a reasonable amount of such applied material as courses in home eco- 
nomics present, believing that if properly presented, they quicken inter- 
est in, and desire for, the more abstract material. But I cannot believe 
that undergraduate work in home economics should ever be allowed to be 
so specialized, that, later, teachers of foods have no proper conception 
of clothing, or vice versa, and I believe that our departments today are 
weakened by the presence of some thus wrongly limited. 

Now I have not spoken in ignorance of what the actual working condi- 
tions for all this are today. There is intense pressure away from such a 
course, at a time when young women are needing and seeking highly 
vocational training as never before, and when special funds would limit 
for specific use all teaching done under their aid. It is no child’s prob- 
lem for a small institution, of limited facilities especially, to determine 
what to do. I can only declare that personally my deepest interest and 
belief is in the undergraduate courses in home economics offered as elec- 
tives to students in the college of arts and sciences, which are made as rich 
and full of subject matter as is possible in junior and senior years. Next 
to this comes my regard for the general home economics course which 
gives place to as large recognition of language, English, history, art, 
general science as possible, with so much of general courses in home eco- 
nomics as will prepare for intelligent homemaking or teaching in a junior- 
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senior high school. The true student who needs more will return at her 
earliest opportunity for graduate work in her chosen field. She will 
never go back for the general courses. 

So strong is my conviction in this that when the test came, I insisted 
that for our institution such a course must stand, whether acceptable for 
special purposes or not, and no modification has been made except the 
introduction of a course in special methods. This with two possible 
electives has, fortunately, been sufficient to make our course acceptable 
for all that is asked of us at present. 

I was greatly encouraged last year to believe that I was not wholly out- 
run and that the possibility of this sort of home economics is still with us, 
on being asked, by those interested in the introduction of the study into 
the curriculum of one of the leading colleges of the Middle West, whether 
I could suggest a teacher with this point of view. I was assured that the 
seeming lack of such was a chief deterrent in the introduction of the 
work. That that college is not yet provided for makes me fear that the 
variety is growing too rare. Those of us who were so fortunate as to 
know Mrs. Richards, and to appreciate her ideals, consider earnestly our 
obligation to continue the respect which she created for the study, by 
virtue of her own broad training and interests and the vision she had 
for the work. 


YOUTHFUL HANDIWORK FROM ITALY 


Some of the most prized articles in several American homes today are 
exquisite little vases, boxes, and trays made by the childish fingers of 
smal] Italian refugees. These were brought home by American Red 
Cross workers from that land of beauty and art where even thechildren 
were imbued with an understanding of color and design. In spite of the 
youthfulness of the artisans, much of this handiwork has real artistic 
merit. 

The pottery came from Monteporzio, where the Red Cross had a 
school for boys whose parents were lost or left behind in the evacuated 
districts. One of the directors of this school was a student from the 
American Academy at Rome and under his training many of the boys 
became quite skillful in decorative work. 
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In Avellino, novelties in wood were made. Avellino is the center of 
a wood working district and the boys who worked in the industrial 
groups of the American Red Cross asili turned out some clever carved 
and painted wooden toys for use in their playground, for which, inci- 
dentally, they made all the equipment themselves. 

In Venice the children made a specialty of cross stitch work and hand 
sewing. With their fine sense of color and harmony even the pieces done 
by the smallest children showed ability and taste in design. One little 
girl of six made an embroidered square, with the Italian and American 
flags, joined by the symbol of the Red Cross, in the center, and an em- 
broidered motto across the top, entirely in cross stitch. This bit of 
work equals in execution the sampler of grandmother’s day and is far in 
advance of any handiwork the average American child of today could 
make at the same tender age. 

The children of this same asili made complicated little lira cases too, 
those queer foreign purses, which you turn one way and your lira notes 
are in, and you turn another and they are out! These are made of scraps 
from the workrooms, and painted or embroidered in attractive designs. 

Not only in the schools and asili for children were interesting bits of 
handiwork made. In the workrooms where the American Red Cross 
gave employment to hundreds of refugee women and untrained wives of 
soldiers, every scrap of material was utilized. From these left over bits 
of goods, “hit or miss” rag rugs were knitted or crocheted, and Friuli 
shoes, the soles made entirely from cloth, quilted and pounded, were 
manufactured. 

The greatest service the American Red Cross rendered to the soldiers 
of Italy was in the care of their children, a care which these impetuous 
little southern folk will not soon forget. On one July 4th, the boys of 
Monteporzio held a celebration and exhibition of their work in honor of 
the Americans, which those who were present will always remember. 

One boy, trim in brown uniform and Boy Scout hat, spoke for them 
all. ‘Oh, my mother,” he finished, “up behind that curtain of blood 
and fire that separates us, read in the stars of Heaven that beneath other 
stars, the starry flag of America, your little son has found safety and 
tender care.” 
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FUTURE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN HOME ECONOMICS! 


ANNA E. RICHARDSON 
Assistant Director for Home Economics Education, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


I wish very briefly to discuss with you some of the problems of the 
administration of home economics education—the groups of women to 
be reached by such training, the school’s responsibility for providing all 
the facilities and factors which enter into a complete program of home- 
making education, and the need of providing adequately trained voca- 
tional teachers. These are problems in which both the federal govern- 
ment and the states are mutually concerned. The national government 
has assumed its responsibility in the matter of training women for the 
vocation of homemaking by the inclusion of home economics, along with 
agriculture and trade and industry, in the Federal Vocational Education 
Act. The 48 states likewise have assumed responsibility both by their 
acceptance of the provisions of the act and, on the part of a number of 
states, by the enactment of further legislation which provides additional 
state funds to establish schools and classes for homemaking instruction. 

After almost three years of work under the act, we find that a good 
beginning has been made, but that there are many problems involved in 
the administration of home economics education yet to solve. Have 
we, as state and federal people, really analyzed our job of administration? 
Have we carefully studied the needs of the women and girls who should 
be reached by this instruction, and then planned a program which will 
meet those needs? We are all tied pretty closely to the school and its 
point of view. Have we not very generally attempted to formulate a 
plan for vocational education which will fit into our present school system, 
rather than a program planned after studying the problem of h me- 
making in our state and the needs of our girls and women, as we have 
found them? How shall we set about outlining a program which is 
truly based upon the needs of our homemakers? Unquestionably the 
first step is to find out those needs. The homemaking problems facing 
a mother who has a family to care for are not the same as those with which 
the girl is concerned who is just now preparing for housekeeping, nor are 
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they the same for the young woman who is employed outside of the home 
and yet who keeps house for herself and other members of her family. 
We can not, therefore, study those needs in general terms, but will find 
it more satisfactory to study the homemaker’s nceds in relation to the 
groups to be reached by homemaking instruction. 

All of our girls and women may be roughly divided into three large 
groups: 

(1) The women employed in the occupation of homemaking, either in 
their own home or for wage earning in some one’s else home. 

(2) The girls and women employed outside of homes in industrial or 
commercial occupations. 

(3) The girls who are still in school. . 

Is homemaking training desirable for all of these groups? The whole 
problem of training women for homemaking is complicated by the fact 
that more than 80 per cent of our women do eventually go into their own 
homes and practice homemaking as their chief occupation, and that the 
majority of the remainder practice some phases of the vocation, even 
though employed outside of the home in wage-earning occupations. 

The women employed in full-time homemaking comprise the largest 
group needing vocational training, for homemaking is still the occupation 
into which more persons enter than into any other one occupation. 
Women enter this vocation with various degrees of skill and efficiency, 
which must be supplemented by training if they are to carry on the work 
of the home in such a way that the ideals of our family life are to be pre- 
served and we are to rear a happy, healthy American people. 

With the sentiment of the country steadily growing in favor of part- 
time classes for all workers from 14 to 16 or 18 years of age, and with 
the passage of compulsory part-time laws in 18 states, we have, through 
these classes, an opportunity to serve an increasingly large number of 
girls. Our problem is not so clearly defined for this group of wage earn- 
ers outside of the home as it is for the women employed in homemaking 
pursuits. The majority of these girls have little education, general or 
vocational, and their chief concern is to earn a living. They make up 
the great group of unskilled labor in factories, mills, and other industrial 
plants, and their chance for advancement is slight unless opportunity is 
given to them to add to their meager education. Wherever the employ- 
ment of these girls is such that part-time trade extension classes can be 
offered, they should have them. This is an important point for home 
economics people to clearly see, for sometimes in our enthusiasm we are 
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apt to feel that every group of factory girls should be given homemaking 
instruction. Unquestionably there should be homemaking classes for 
those girls who expect soon to assume homemaking responsibilities, or 
who wish preparation for wage earning in some homemaking cocupation. 
This group is comparable to the part-time trade preparatory classes which 
are organized on the basis of a contract of employment; but, for the 
greater number, who do not expect immediately to assume full home- 
making responsibilities, should vocational training be offered? Yes, 
but not at a sacrifice to their wage-earning opportunities. Obvi- 
ously the occupation of many of these women is a dual one,—with part 
of the time spent in homemaking activities, while the greater part of 
the time is spent in a wage-earning pursuit outside of the home. Should 
they not nevertheless be eligible for vocational training in home eco- 
nomics? Such women do not practice homemaking in its entirety, but 
they have some very real problems of food, clothing, and shelter with 
which to contend, and they need help in solving them. 

Educators are practically agreed that the two groups just outlined 
should be reached by vocational courses in home economics. Concern- 
ing the third group, which is made up of girls who are in school, there 
seems to be considerable variance of opinion. There are those who 
maintain that there should be no vocational courses in home economics 
open to normal high school girls, while there are others who feel that all 
home economics properly taught and rightly chosen is vocational. It has 
been difficult to see clearly the problems of vocational education in the 
day school, for the issue has been beclouded by the fact that day school 
is only now getting its bearing in relation to community needs. It was 
comparatively simple as long as its chief function was to give general 
education in schools and pass on as many of the pupils as possible to 
higher institutions. But now that the question is being asked, What is 
the school doing for the boys and girls who drop out?—and when first 
one community interest and then another questions the value of the 
school and what it is giving in the way of training to fit boys and girls 
for work, the problem begins to be more clearly defined and the function 
of the day school in reaching the groups through vocational education 
becomes more evident. 

The girls of over fourteen who are in school divide themselves pretty 
generally into three groups. First, a large group who are in high school 
simply because they are sent there. They have little choice and do not 
much care what course they follow. The future is hazy and they take 
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little heed of tomorrow. The second group is made up of girls who know 
that pretty soon they must get to work, and therefore they are anxious 
to have training which will put them into employment. The third 
group is made up of those who fully expect to go on through high school 
and probably on to normal school or college. Should all of these groups 
be given vocational home economics education? From the standpoint 
that they are all girls who have some share in the life of the home, and 
from the fact that the majority of them will eventually have a much 
larger share, Yes. If, however, vocational home economics courses 
are to be limited to those girls who expect to go directly into their own 
homes, then we must exclude from this training the groups who expect 
to enter other vocations. 

Should assurance of immediate placement in the occupation deter- 
mine whether or not a course is vocational? Or should not rather the 
avowed aim of the course, and the fact that the instruction offered is 
chosen to carry out that aim, determine that a course is either vocational 
or designed for general education training? 

Agreeing generally on the groups who should be reached by homemak- 
ing training, our next big problem is: How shall we determine the kind 
of instruction which should be offered? I shall neither have the time 
nor do I wish to discuss courses of study, but I do wish to point out a 
few guide posts in determining the choice of the instruction material in 
a vocational program. The many queries indicate that our choice of sub- 
ject matter is still largely dominated by the ideals of general education. 
We have not clearly enough in mind the demands of the vocation and 
the necessity for these demands dominating our training, if we are really 
to offer vocational education which will get results. 

The homemaking needs are not identical for the three groups as set 
up above, and the choice of subject matter taught should not be the same 
for all groups. Homemaking, as has been said, is a composite occupa- 
tion. The modern home is much less a production plant than it was, 
yet the home is and will continue to be concerned with productive jobs; 
and the woman is, therefore, a worker in the several semi-skilled occu- 
pations which are practiced in the home. In addition, the homemaker’s 
job is a management job. She is largely responsible for the buying of 
supplies, the planning of the work in the home, and the management of 
the family life. No two homes offer quite the same conditions and the 
management and work jobs vary with the income, size of family, location 
of home, and the native talent and ability of the homemaker. For one 
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homemaker the job islargely that of a worker in the various occupations 
that make up the life in the home; for another it is largely that of a 
manager of a business enterprise; for the majority it combines both ele- 
ments. 

Recognizing that homemaking is a composite vocation made up of 
several fairly clearly defined occupations which are frequently practiced 
independently, shall we not arrive more quickly at our determination of 
the kinds of instruction to offer if we analyze each of the occupations 
separately, and from such analyses determine the occupational needs 
and the content of instruction? We can not hope to deal satisfactorily 
with these problems wholesale, but there are common occupations which 
form, in varying degrees, a part of practically all homemakers’ jobs, and 
the training which is needed for the several groups differs mainly in the 
extent to which these occupations form a part of homemaking for 
each group. 

For the group employed in homemaking activities the instruction of- 
ered should do three things. First, it must offer opportunity to learn 
simple processes as they are carried on in the home; second, it must 
supplement any skill which the home worker already possesses and in- 
crease her ability to do the work of the home; and third, it must develop 
an understanding and appreciation of what the job as a whole means, 
develop managerial ability and appreciation for the finer and more spir- 
itual and aesthetic side of homemaking. The extent to which these 
three aims of instruction can be carried out will depend upon the ability, 
general education, and training of the women. 

In planning instruction for this group it must be remembered 
that at most, the homemaker will come for only short unit courses 
offered two or three times a week, so that the opportunities are 
necessarily limited and the instruction material will have to be chosen 
carefully. Theoretical education will have little place. Text books and 
courses of study which deal with general phases of homemaking should 
be discarded. The woman needs specific help to do her job. To illus- 
trate—a theory of budget making availeth nothing. Her problem is to 
feed, clothe, house, and provide education and recreation for a family 
of five on $1500. It is a definite problem, and if you are to help her you 
must deal with it. She keeps house in a city apartment; the problems 
of house construction, heating, proper arrangement of rooms so as to 
secure southern exposure for nursery or living room, mean little to her. 
She needs to know how she can provide adequate heat, air, and sunshine 
for the baby in a three-room apartment on the north side of the house. 
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Neither must we rest content with merely offering courses; we must 
see to it that the women are reached, interested, and attracted to come 
for instruction. This is not an easy job; it is the hardest that we have. 
We have so little machinery, no compulsory attendance laws, no hope 
of advancement in wages for most of those who come—nothing to bring 
them, unless we have something to give which they want. In teaching 
such groups the teacher and the content of instruction are both on trial, 
as the class is made up of rather discriminating critics. But it is worth 
all the effort we can put forth. Remember we do not dare to neglect 
the home; for every day the child, the hope of tomorrow, goes forth what 
he is, because of that home. With about twenty million women to 
reach through short courses, we can not feel that we have a really na- 
tional vocational program until a large proportion of them are reached. 

The instruction in homemaking offered for the group of girls who are 
employed outside of their homes should be based upon their immediate 
needs. We must commence our training of this girl where we find her 
and build upon her own homemaking interests, which for the most part 
center around her clothes, her looks, her budget for living on $15 a week, 
and her food. She is interested not somuch in problems of construction 
of clothing, but in its choice, renovation, and care. As these girls are in 
school for from six to eight hours a week and many of them for more 
than a year, systematic instruction should be offered which will teach 
fundamental homemaking processes, as well as the essential related in- 
struction and general education which will make them intelligent work- 
ers either in their own homes or in occupations outside of the home. 

The aim of the instruction in home economics given to the girls in 
school will vary, as was pointed out earlier, with the different groups of 
girls found in school. For the girl who has made her choice of home- 
making either to be followed in her own home or as a basis for wage 
earning in some one of the occupations practiced in the home, the course 
should be organized as a homemaking preparatory course, for it seems 
only sound to judge a vocational course on the basis of aim, content, and 
avowed choice of the student. 

Is home economics as given to all girls of over 14 years of age vocational, 
or is it to be accepted as a part of their general education? I am ready 
to grant that it is vocational, but for what vocation is it designed? The 
vocation of house daughter? Is it taught primarily from the point of 
view of training the homemaker, or is its avowed aim to train a girl for 
her share in the life of the family? I can not settle this problem, but I 
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think it is one that as administrators we must squarely face. If we are 
to offer a vocational course for a house daughter, let us recognize it as 
such and carefully study the problem as to how best to train the girl for 
her immediate needs as a member of her family and as a worker in her 
mother’s home. Let us determine the amount and kind of homemaking 
instruction necessary to make of her a good house daughter. If, on the 
other hand, weare training her to be a homemaker, let us agree to this and 
set to work to analyze the homemaker’s job and base our instruction on 
this analysis. 

We have never satisfactorily determined what the instructional content 
of our homemaking course shall be. We have never made a thorough- 
going study of the successful homemaker and the elements of her suc- 
cess. I agree that we have based our instruction upon home practice 
and that the best home usage has been our guide, but we have not made 
a very careful study of the contributing agencies that make for suc- 
cessful homemaking, nor have we formulated these into homemaking 
courses. Have we determined the processes involved in the occupa- 
tion of homemaking and have we classified these processes in the order 
of their learning difficulties? 

We have been offering good home economics courses, but have we 
been offering a course designed to train our young people to be home- 
makers? Do we know the amount of time necessary to train a girl in 
the fundamental operations of the work of the home and at the same 
time give her sufficient related instruction to make of her an intelligent, 
independent worker? Have we agreed upon whether the length of 
the homemaking course should be six months, or one or two years? 
Should it be offered 90 minutes a day, or for two and one-half or 
three hours? Shall we devote part of our half day to related subjects; 
and if so, what shall we teach? Shall we require supervised home pro- 
ject work of all girls taking vocational work in home economics? It is 
impossible to teach all of the vocation of homemaking to the girl in 
school. We can not hope that the day school will turn out a 100 per 
cent product, therefore we must needs decide the amount of skill, man- 
agerial ability, scientific and artistic appreciation which should be given 
as a part of our homemaking training. 

The third problem which we, as administrators, face is that of pro- 
viding adequately trained teachers. In vocational education, even 
more than in general education, the success of the work will depend upon 
the teacher. The institutions of the country are each year graduating 
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girls well trained in the scientific aspects of home economics, but are we 
training many good teachers of homemaking? Furthermore, the chief 
interest and concern of the institutions has been to train the teacher 
for the all-day school. As we have earlier pointed out, this is only a 
small part of the problem of homemaking teaching, for the great group 
of our people are yet to be reached through evening schools and short 
courses. 

A number of the states have gone after this problem with some serious- 
ness. Particularly is this true of Massachusetts, New York, and Cali- 
fornia. In the main, the recruits for these teacher-training classes have 
been women with trade experience or housekeeping experience. The 
young, inexperienced girl has been barred. The trade-trained woman has 
proved to be a teacher very successful in dealing with the practical house- 
wife enrolled in the short unit courses, for she has to deal only with the 
phase of homemaking which she knows from long experience. This is 
particularly true in millinery or dressmaking, where the trade standard is 
the desired standard for all garments made. These potential teachers 
have training and vocational experience, and the further need is to give 
them the type of pedagogy which will enable them to put over their 
knowledge to their students. 

Ideally our short course teachers should be picked by hand, for the 
successful teacher must not only know her subject and how to teach 

“it, but she must know her students and their needs. She must know 
the general home standards of her class and be in full sympathy with 
its problems. For this reason the trade teacher does not always 
successfully teach the care, renovation, and remodeling, of clothing 
with the success of the woman who has worked more nearly under 
home conditions. Great care has to be taken in choosing women who 
can successfully work with the foreign-born woman. To reach her 
you must know her standards of life in her native country and her social 
and religious prejudices, which have to be reckoned with. Tact and 
sympathy on the part of the teacher will go far in arriving at the real 
needs of the foreign-born woman and in determining how best to help her. 

I have attempted to show that the big problem before us, both as 
federal and state administrators, is the working out of a real program 
for vocational education in home economics, based upon a study of the 
needs as revealed in the analysis of the homemaking occupation as it is 
practiced by the various groups; that we have been too apt to follow 
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the well-beaten path as marked out for general education, rather than 
to strike out and determine content and method for vocational courses; 
and that the great challenge to us is to reach with vocational education 
the large group of girls and women who are out of school, as well as the 
small group who are in school. 

There has recently been introduced into Congress at the earnest re- 
quest of the American Home Economics Association and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs a bill to further extend the opportunities 
for homemaking training. This bill proposes to: (1) remove home eco- 
nomics from that section in the law where it is now included with trade 
and industry. In this way standards may be set up for home economics 
which are more nearly suited to the needs and conditions of the vocation 
of homemaking. (2) To appropriate additional funds for homemaking 
education. In the present act the fund available for home economics is 
20 per cent, or one-fifth of the trade and industries fund. (3) To ap- 
propriate the fund on the basis of total population; the present fund 
which may be used for home economics is apportioned to the states on 
the basis of the urban population. As 31 of the states have a larger 
rural than urban population, and as the need for homemaking training 
is as great in rural as in urban centers, a more equitable adjustment of 
these funds will come from an apportionment on the basis of total 
population. 

This legislation offers increased vocational opportunities for training 
women. With this legislation pending it is imperative that we stop 
and think of some of these problems that are before us. Are we making 
the most of our opportunities? Have we a real program for vocational 
education in home economics which can be supported and pushed by the 
states and the national government? 
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PRACTICE HOUSES A REALITY 


DOROTHEA BEACH 
University of Maine 


In order to help formulate plans for a Practice House at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, a questionnaire was sent out in January, 1919, to seventy- 
six institutions, including thirty-five state colleges and universities, 
twenty-one colleges, thirteen state normal schools and state teachers’ 
colleges, and seven institutes. The information desired was asked for 
in the following form: 

1. Have you a practice house? (a) Owned by whom? (b) How 
many rooms? 

2. How many girls work at once in the practice house? (a) What 
length of time does each group work? (b) Do girls live in the practice 
house while working there? (c) Are other studies carried on while 
students work in the practice house? 

3. How many instructors superintend work in the practice house? 
(a) Do they reside there? (b) Do they do any other teaching? (c) 
Do they pay for their board and room? 

4. Is work in the practice house required or given as an elective? 
(a) Is the work given in junior or senior year? (b) How large is the 
junior or senior class? (c) How many credit hours are given for prac- 
tical work? (d) How many credit hours of work do students carry 
with their practical work? 

5. How are the expenses of the practice house met? 

6. What was the cost of furnishing the practice house? 

7. What are the annual expenses? (a) Total? (b) Per capita? 

8. What division of the work of the house is made? 

The following questions should have been added to those above, 
since answers to them have been desired as plans for this house matured. 

What were your practice house expenses for the school year 1917- 
1918? (a) Rent paid (or estimated)? (b) Cost of heat? (c) Cost of 
light? (d) Cost of food? Classify other expenses. 

Sixty-one institutions answered the questionnaire. Of this number, 
thirty-two had a practice house and twenty-nine had not. Of the thirty- 
two, nineteen were state colleges and universities; four were colleges; six 
were normal schools; and three were institutes. Of the twenty-nine not 
having a practice house, eleven were state colleges and universities; twelve 
were colleges; three were normal schools; and three were institutes. 
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SUMMARY 


State universities and colleges. Eleven houses are owned by the insti- 
tution and eight are rented. The rooms number from five to fourteen 
with an average of eight. 

The number of girls working at once in the house is from two to 
eighteen, and averages seven. The length of time which each group 
works ranges from five days to eighteen weeks, averaging about seven 
weeks. In each institution the girls live in the practice house while 
working there and carry on other regular courses. In fourteen institu- 
tions, one instructor superintends the work and in the others, two. 
These instructors reside in the house, nine paying for board and room, 
five for board only, and four paying neither board norroom. In every 
instance but one the instructor does other teaching which usually in- 
cludes household management. No conclusion can be drawn as to the 
relative amount of time given by the instructor to the practice house or 
to other teaching. 

Work in the practice house is elective in three institutions, required of 
Smith-Hughes students in four, required of seniors in eight institutions, 
required of both juniors and seniors in three; and in one institution, 
where the number of students is small, required during all four years. 
In the institutions requiring the work of juniors or seniors, the number of 
students in this course ranges from sixteen to seventy. Credit given 
varies from no credit to six semester hours. With their practical work 
these students carry from eleven to twenty hours, averaging sixteen. 

Of the nineteen state colleges and universities, two and possibly three of 
the practice houses are self-supporting. 

The majority of those not self-supporting have rent and heat furnished 
by the institution. 

The reports on the cost of furnishing are, in the majority of cases, too 
inaccurate to be of any value. The two self-supporting practice houses 
gave, respectively, $5.90 and $4.50 per person per week for expenses; 
the former was in the northwest and the latter in the south. Only five 
other houses gave an average cost of food per person per day and this 
varied from thirty to fifty cents. Of the nineteen institutions, six were 
just opening a practice house. The division of work varies so greatly 
that it is impossible to summarize it satisfactorily. In general, it is as 
follows: housekeeper and hostess, cook, assistant cook, waitress, and 
general housemaid. It is so arranged that every girl has an opportunity 
to do each type of work. 


| 
| 
| | 
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Normal schools. Of the six normal schools reporting, four own the 
house. The average number of rooms is nine. The number of girls 
working at once in the house ranges from five to twelve, averaging seven. 
The length of time during which each works ranges from two to twelve 
weeks, averaging eight weeks. The girls live in the practice house 
while working there and carry on other regular courses. In each case, 
one instructor lives in the house and superintends the work. Four in- 
structors pay board and room, one pays board only, and one pays 
nothing. All but one carry other teaching work. 

In every case the work is required of home economics seniors. ‘The 
number of seniors ranges from ten to two hundred and fifty and averages 
twenty, except in the one large institution. The credit given ranges 
from no credit to four units. Full work is carried in each place, with 
the practical work. Two schools are self-supporting. 

The cost of furnishing, and the running expenses given are too indefi- 
nite to be of value. ‘The division of work is the same as in state colleges 
and universities. 

Colleges and Institules. ‘(he data received from these varies so 
greatly that a summary is impossible. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


The practice house at the University of Maine was opened on Sep- 
tember 8, 1919. 

The house, which is known as North Hall, is on the university campus, 
and is about one mile and a half from the village of Orono. It is a typi- 
cal, old, rambling Maine house, which faces west and overlooks the Still- 
water River. It was built almost one hundred years ago and was the 
farm house on one of the two farms which the towns of Orono and Old 
Town bought and gave to the State in 1866 for the Campus of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. Since that time, the house has been used as a pro- 
fessor’s residence, a fraternity house, and, for one year, as a temporary 
girls’ dormitory. Few changes have been made in the house, although 
it has been moved from its original site. 

On the first floor there are double living rooms with seven large re- 
cessed windows through which the sun streams all day long. In the 
rear of the large front hall, which is thirty feet long, are the housekeeper’s 
desk and files, and the family telephone. Back of these, running across 
the house, is a huge dining room with a fireplace at one end and French 
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doors opening on a piazza. Then there are the serving room, back 
hall and stairs, and kitchen. Opening off the kitchen are the supply 
pantry, with built-in ice box, andlaundry. Back of these are a tool room, 
trunk room, and shed. There are nine bedrooms and a bath room on 
the second floor and in the attic there is one large room. 

The front living room is furnished with wicker chairs upholstered in 
tapestry, a small walnut table, and a piano, which the three upper classes 
of the Home Economics Department are buying for the house. The 
back living room and dining room are furnished in fumed oak. The 
color scheme in the living rooms is brown and blue, which is carried out 
in the rugs, tapestries, and portieres. The entire house has hard wood 
floors, white painted woodwork, and simple white curtains at the win- 
dows. The dining room, kitchen, laundry, and cleaning closet are fur- 
nished with all labor-saving devices which are practical for the average 
family, such as oil stove, fireless cooker, vacuum cleaner, electric iron. 
Special care has been taken in planning the kitchen so that the work 
may be done quickly and easily. 

In every bedroom there is a desk, and for each person a bed, chiffonier, 
straight chair and rocking chair. Each member of the family must pro- 
vide her own rugs, curtains, bedding, and towels, as is done in the dormi- 
tories. The furnishings of the house, which are practically completed, 
cost $2691.45. 

The four home economics instructors live in the house with the seven 
senior girls. These people, with one woman who supplements the work 
done by the girls, constitute the family. The house is rented by this 
family from the University. ‘The house is self-supporting, paying rent, 
heat, light, water, telephone, laundry, help, food, and incidentals. 

Four girls are doing the work for this semester and three will do it 
the second half of the year. All the girls live in the house during the 
whole year. ‘This course in household administration is required of all 
seniors in home economics and three credit hours are given for the work. 
The other credit hours carried vary from fourteen to sixteen. One in- 
structor superintends the work, giving about one-third of her teaching 
time to it. 

The family runs on a cooperative basis, each member paying the same 
board and room rent that is charged in the university dormitories. At 
the close of the college year an itemized cost of furnishings and running 


expenses will be made. 
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Every girl holds each of the following positions for about one month: 
the housekeeper, who plans the meals, does all the buying, pays the bills 
and keeps the accounts; the cook, who is responsible for all the meals 
from Monday morning through Saturday noon; the assistant cook, who 
helps the cook prepare the meals and wash the dinner dishes; the general 
maid, who sets the table, waits on table as a member of the family, and 
does cleaning. The woman who supplements the work of the girls, 
washes the breakfast and luncheon dishes, is responsible for preparing 
the meals from Saturday noon to Sunday night, and does the remainder 
of the cleaning. Each student keeps her own room in order. 

The house has no rules and regulations other than those which are 
under student government. ‘The life of the house is that of a large fam- 
ily with all its freedom and varied interests. Current magazines, music, 
growing flowers, and a daily paper add much to the home life. Each 
member of the family is free to invite guests whenever she chooses, and 
birthdays and holidays are made occasions of family parties. The 
Home Economics Club holds its monthly meetings here. 


A HOSPITAL HEALTH CLINIC 


GWENDOLYN STANTON HUBBARD 
Visiting Dietitian, The Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia 


Nutrition clinic work is still in the pioneer stage, although fortunately 
it has not had to struggle against so much opposition as many new pro- 
jects, for each year the world grows more human and devotes more time 
and money to the development and education of youth. Until a few 
years ago doctors centered their efforts upon the removal of physical 
and mental defects by means of surgery, but now they realize more and 
more the effect of diet and hygiene in youth’s development. 

The undernourished child is found in appalling numbers now that 
attention has been focused on this subject. Ignorance is more to blame 
than poverty in most cases, and the interest of the mothers, and of the 
school authorities must be gained as well as that of the medical pro- 
fession. If the codperation of these three is obtained, slowly but stead- 
ily the malnourishment of children will be lessened, and those little ones 
who are entering the world will have a fair start in life. 
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The Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia has established a health clinic 
that has a wider scope and a larger field than is covered by most nutri- 
tion clinics. It is not only interested in bringing the undernourished 
child up to par, but it feels the responsibility of keeping well the chil- 
dren living in its neighborhood. 

The preventive work of training children in proper living and eating 
has progressed steadily until now after four years the clinic has enrolled 
three hundred children between the ages of four weeks and twelve years. 
Many of them, after having been cured in the wards and dispensary, 
have been referred to the health clinic in order that they may keep 
strong. Frequently mothers bring in their children and remark that 
they have heard of the ‘Healthy Clinic” and they want to know what 
and how to feed their babies to keep them well. 

No discrimination is made regarding color, nationality, creed, or fi- 
nancial standing, although most of the children belong to the poorer 
sections of the city. The clinic might almost be called a school of Amer- 
icanization, for little dark-eyed Angelina Poccini is encouraged to want 
oatmeal, lima beans, spinach, and potatoes, like her American sisters, in- 
stead of a daily diet of macaroni a |’Italienne, and some desire for clean- 
liness and thrift is instilled into our many negro boys and girls. Each 
child on admittance to the class is given a thorough physical examination 
to determine any defects, and his weight chart per age, per height, is 
made out. Enlarged tonsils, adenoids, and carious teeth seem to be 
the most numerous defects. The first effort is to correct these, for they 
are heavy burdens preventing the child from mounting the hill of health. 
The dietitian talks to the child and his mother in the hope of finding 
some rule of health which is already being carried out. Upon this foun- 
dation she builds the rules of health and enlarges the structure as the 
child’s interest increases. One little Italian chap was dirty from head 
to foot; he drank coffee, and played around the streets until late hours, 
but his teeth were in excellent condition, large and white, the kind that 
might have pleased any dentist. When the dietitian talked to him of 
how much whiter and prettier they would look if matched by a clean, 
rosy face, she “got it across,” and his present condition is remarkable. 

If the mother, herself, does not bring the child into the clinic, the 
dietitian visits the home, provided it is in the ward in which the hos- 
pital is located; if not, she writes instructions to the mother and asks 
her to bring the children to the next clinic. Home instruction supple- 
ments that given in the hospital when possible, and is of inestimable 
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value, for the children do not very often introduce the subject of health 
rules at home, unless they feel that their mothers will be truly interested 
and will pull with them. 

The children whose weight charts show signs of progress each visit 
come once a month. When the red line of actual weight runs down 
hill away from the blue line of normal weight, the child comes more 
frequently. A detailed study is made of his condition from week to 
week and his interest in his progress is enhanced by a small book in 
which he records everything he eats for a week, or again, when his 
efforts seem deserving, he receives a gold star on the Honor Roll. 

An average of twenty-five attend the Monday clinic, which is devoted 
to children from a few weeks to six yearsold. About twoo’clock they be- 
gin coming and the nurse is kept busy weighing the babies, taking their 
height, and recording their progress on the medical charts. The die- 
titian then brings the weight charts up to date; she shows them to the 
mothers and talks with each one individually—to Mrs. Brown, to find 
the cause of Jimmy’s loss of one pound in two weeks, perhaps due to a 
ten o’clock bed rule, in spite of the fact that 7:30 had been set as the 
latest hour; to Mrs. D’Amato, whose Mary had progressed rapidly and 
gained two pounds in a month since her tonsils were removed. At 2:45 
everyone moves up to the health clinic room where the dietitian demon- 
strates some simple principle of cookery. The mothers and children 
taste the Home Defense pudding, oatmeal, milk vegetable soup, or what- 
ever is prepared that day; they discuss the price, and take the recipe 
home for future use. Each week the dietitian emphasizes a special 
subject. On the day cream spinach soup was prepared, she stressed 
the importance of vegetables in the diet, the function they fill, the dif- 
ferent ways of preparing them and the relative cost. The doctor exam- 
ines each child and, assisted by the information he receives from the 
dietititan as each case is brought up, he gives individual directions for 
each one. This is recorded on the medical chart. Pamphlets on the 
lesson of the day are often given to the mothers to read while they are 
waiting to see the doctor, or they examine the food and health posters 
which are hung about the room. 

Wednesday is by far the busier day. The children from six to twelve 
years old come earlier, some by 1:30, impatient to see their weight 
charts; for they want to grow healthy and strong. The dietitian talks 
individually with each one as she did with the mothers. She questions 
them about their meals, bed hour, baths, tooth-brushing, and all the 
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little things which, when performed, tend to make healthy boys and 
girls, and, when neglected, to make sickly ones. At 2:45 there is a 
rush of about thirty children up to the “health room.” Each child is 
eager to see his weight chart hung on the health line and to count the 
number of stars he has on the Honor Roll. On one end of the line are 
many charts, on the other few. The many represent the gainers in 
weight, the few the losers. Frequently one of the children comes up 
and almost wistfully asks, “‘Do you think I’ll get a star, Mrs. ? 
I drank my milk and had oatmeal every morning and I’ve gained eight 
ounces in one week.” 

School holds our attention for the next half hour. If anyone is for- 
tunate enough to have four stars on the Honor Roll, a prize is given and - 
the child comes up in front of the class to tell everyone all the things ~ 
he has done to gain those stars. One day, we may play “The Race to 
Health.”” On the blackboard is drawn a series of steps mounting to 
the goal called health. Each child tells one way to climb and the die- 
titian writes in each step a suggestion. Early to bed, windows open top 
and bottom, drinking milk and cocoa, oatmeal every day—these sugges- 
tions with many others fill the many steps. One favorite amusement 
of the children is to learn health poems. Wouldn’t you want to brush 
your teeth twice a day, if you could learn the poem called “Johnny 
Brushing-Game?” This is one they learn, afterward raising their 
hands to show how many of the children are actually keeping the rule. 


JoHNNY BRUSHING-GAME 


if you do not brush your teeth, If you do not brush your teeth, 
Every pleasant day, Every rainy morn, 
When you come to be grown-up Some day folks will look at you 
All the folks will say: With an awful scorn. 
“Bad, black teeth, Bad, black teeth, 
O, what a shame! O, what a shame! 
I don’t want to know your name!” Folks won’t want to know your namel 
If you always brush your teeth, 
Whate’er the weather be, 
Everyone will smile, and say, 
“Who is this I see 


With nice, white teeth? 
I know your name, 
You are Johnny Brushing-Gamel” 
Before the children go the doctor examines and prescribes for each one, 
and the case is recorded on the medical chart. 
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While the health clinic is one very important phase of the work, it 
must go hand in hand with the follow-up work in the home. One can 
make a general classification of the mothers—the coéperative, who really 
work to get results and who welcome any suggestions; those who in- 
differently shrug their shoulders and say they do not care, the children 
can come to the clinic if they want to, they can stay up late or go to 
bed early, it is entirely up to the child; and those who admit, frequently 
with a certain degree of pride, that their children are the bosses. They 
seem to have no control. Their children do just as they please and in 
every case they show the result of their lack of training. Each mother 
has to be handled differently and with an endless amount of tact. 

In some homes the visit is a friendly call and the dietitian is welcomed 
as a neighbor from across the way. The mother discusses with her the 
proper diet for the family and ways of preparing cheap, nourishing, and 
attractive dishes. When there is no coal stove, the visitor may show the 
mother how to make a fireless cooker, or if there is a two burner gas stove, 
she may help in the construction of a seventy-five cent gas oven. If 
the mother does not know how to cook the food advised, a cooking les- 
son takes place in the home or perhaps the noon-day meal is prepared. 
When malnutrition is evidently due chiefly to ignorance, and the mother 
does not know about cheap cuts of meat, meat substitutes, and how to 
make out her weekly food budget, the two talk over the taste of the 
family and the money they may spend and, never forgetting these two 
points, plan simple, nourishing meals. 

Then come the families where there is a distinct social problem. When 
the dietitian has gained the confidence of both parents, she tries to help 
them and to guide them wisely. Home happiness, hygienic living, and 
proper and sufficient food are so closely interwoven that health depends 
on each factor to make it supreme. 

Every institution has plans for the future; each clinic has its dreams 
of how it will extend upward and outward. Some day we hope to have 
a diet kitchen where cooking classes for the mothers and children may 
be held. Some day we want a small model house where the children 
can learn through actual experience the ways of healthy living and eat- 
ing. Yet our plans are not alone for the development of the work in 
our hospital; we want every hospital to establish health clinics and we 
want the work introduced into every school so that diet and hygienic 
living may fill as important a place in the curriculum as the three R’s. 
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THE “SCIENCE” OF CONSUMPTION 


FAITH M. MCAULEY 
The University of Chicago 


For years careful study has been given to the problems of production. 
The Department of Agriculture through its various bureaus and through 
the state experiment stations has made scientific agriculture and allied 
fields a special problem. All the primary industries have been fostered 
and have developed with unparalleled rapidity in the last fifty years. 

Not only production but distribution as well has been made the sub- 
ject of study. The distribution of our food products is as highly special- 
ized as is their production. The separation of producer and consumer 
is an economic separation as well as a geographic one. A complex mar- 
ket organization has been developed requiring the services of specialists. 
The complexity of the distributive machinery required is evident from 
an inspection of a partial list of food products noted on the Chicago 
market in February: winter caught trout from the Canadian lakes, 
strawberries from Florida, tomatoes from Mexico, celery from Califor- 
nia, pineapples from Cuba, bananas from Venezuela, Black Hamburg 
grapes from Belgium, Valencia onions from Spain, nectarines from South 
Africa. Only a small per cent of Chicago’s 3,000,000 eat South African 
nectarines for breakfast, to be sure, but the market machinery making 
it possible to do so is in operation. The work is truly at our door. 
Courses in salesmanship, and courses in the psychology of advertising offer 
training in the art of creating demand, the stock to supply which is 
awaiting a “consumer.” 

And what of the consumer? He has been in the main a vital but pas- 
sive factor in economic activity; his principal function, in terms of “the 
trade’ has been “to be sold.” Certain measures intended to safeguard 
his exploitation have been enacted, as, for example, the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act of 1891, and the Food and Drug Act of 1906. The work 
of the Bureau of Standards and more recently that of the Bureau of 
Markets has done much to protect the consumer’s interests. To be 
sure, the average consumer knows little or nothing of these efforts or 
their bearing on his food problem. Daniel Webster might well have 
been speaking of the food problem and the consumer when he said, “‘ From 
the inattention of the people to the concerns of the government, from 
their carelessness and negligence, I confess I do apprehend some dan- 
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ger. . . . Make them intelligent and they will be vigilant, 
give them the means of detecting the wrong and they will apply the 
remedy.” 

Ignorance has long been known to be costly. ‘The consumer, who stands 
convicted of glaring ignorance in matters of vital importance to himself, 
would seem to find his only safeguard in larger intelligence. The educa- 
tional system, regarded as the cause of most social ills, is nevertheless 
looked to for the correction of these same ills. The education of women 
as a specific problem has not as yet been squarely faced. The present 
educational trend seems to promise much for the future. Courses in- 
tended to furnish the scientific information necessary as a background 
for the individual in making his social adjustments are being offered in 
the colleges and universities. A revaluation is being made, and it seems 
certain that much of the earlier educational material will be discarded 
to be replaced by new, the relation of which to vital needs is clear. 
“In that day” the bearing of the Food and Drug Act, for example, on 
commercial products purchased daily by every consumer may be classed 
as educational material of a rank equal to . Let the reader 
fill in the blank to his own satisfaction; comparisons are odious. 


INTENTION STREET 


Intention Street is a broad highway, 
And those who follow it, so they say, 
Go down and up and up and down, 
Trying to get to Nowhere Town. 


Nowhere Town is a station fair 

On a railway that’s always in the air; 
None of its trainsis scheduled “ through;” 
Stop-over tickets will always do. 


Attention Street is narrow, quite, 
And its dwellers work with all their might; 
They feed the sick, the poor they pity, 
And finally they get to Somewhere City. 
—Winifred Stuart Gibbs, in Life, Sept. 18, 1919. 


FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


A MINIMUM FOOD ALLOWANCE AND A BASIC FOOD ORDER 


LUCY H. GILLETT 
Director, Dietetic Bureau, League for Preventive Work, Boston 


One market order or one food allowance to suit all conditions is ob- 
viously impossible. It is quite possible, however, to have at hand the 
minimum below which it is not safe to go but which may be safely added 
to as money will permit or as taste demands. The minimum allowance 
should be what a family cannot afford to go without. At the same time 
it must be workable from the standpoint of the preparation of meals 
and some concession must also be made to the taste of the family. 

In estimating a minimum but adequate food allowance or in planning 
a market order the question of health is fundamental. The needs of the 
body, so far as known, must be met by the suggestions given, but in 
making suggestions for families of different sizes it is too laborious a 
task to figure out the needs of the body in terms of proteins, mineral 
elements, and energy. The suggestion that it is possible to have 
well balanced meals by planning in terms of types of foods rather than 
in terms of food values is invaluable when planning for a large number 
of families. The calculation of the amount of the different types of 
foods necessary for health (based on the most reliable information avail- 
able) is perhaps the simplest method of arriving at a minimum food or- 
der. The minimum food allowance may be calculated from the minimum 
food order in which the most economical foods are used. 

Take, for example, the well-known statistical family of five, consisting 
of two adults (man and woman) and three children under 14 years of 
age. Not knowing what they can afford, the most we can do in sug- 
gesting a minimum food allowance for them is to state (in so far as we 
know it) the least they should have of milk, vegetables, fruit, grain prod- 
ucts, and fats. This minimum may be added to by the average woman 
with much less harm than the allowance slightly above the minimum 


may be reduced. 
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Milk. Following the general rule of a quart of milk a day for all 
children under three and a pint of milk for children from 3 to 6 or 7, 
with a third of a quart for each of the other members of the family, 
the least amount of milk this family should have is two quarts a day. 
One child under three will increase the amount to at least two and a 
half quarts a day. This amount may be safely and wisely increased 
to three or four or five quarts as needed. 

Vegetables. The more recent knowledge with regard to vitamines 
leads us to suggest, for the sake of safety, two vegetables in the diet 
each day, one of which will ordinarily be potatoes. Because of no def- 
inite knowledge of the amount of vitamines necessary it seems desirable 
to have some green or leafy vegetable at least two or three times a week 
with a root vegetable on the remaining four or five days. Allowing from 
13 to 2 pounds of potatoes a day and from 1 to 1} pounds of other 
vegetables, this family of five will then require from 10 to 15 pounds 
of potatoes, from 5 to 7 pounds of root vegetables, and from 2 to 4 
pounds of green vegetables per week. 

Fruit. While fruit was formerly thought to be a luxury the function 
of which was to stimulate a sluggish appetite, we now know that it is 
considered an essential part of even an economical diet. Fresh fruit 
for the younger children four or five times a week is considered advisable 
but when the strictest economy is necessary fresh fruit for the whole 
family is possible only when fruit is cheap. When fresh fruit is over 
4 or 5 cents a pound dried fruit may be substituted for the adults. In 
such cases the amount of milk and vegetables should be increased. 

Meat products. The Interallied Scientific Commission, formed dur- 
ing the war, stated that it is impossible to give a minimum amount of 
meat necessary because meat is not a physiological necessity. With 
economy as the watchword neither can meat occupy a very prominent 
part in the diet. Nevertheless, it seems advisable from the psycho- 
logical standpoint even in a minimum food order to satisfy the appetite 
of the adults by including some meat. This amount should be reduced 
to the least amount that seems workable. It has been found by expe- 
rience that seven substantial and satisfying dinners may be prepared 
from 5 to 7 pounds of meat and fish, supplemented with one-half pound 
of cheese and one and one-half pounds of dry beans or peas. These 
foods not only provide the foundation for seven dinners but with even 
two quarts of milk a day they also provide an adequate amount of pro- 
tein. Young children may need eggs, in which case they should be 
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added to or substituted for a part of the above. The suppers will 
necessarily consist of combinations of milk, vegetables, bread, cereals, 
and fruits. 

Fat. Fat should be planned, not so much from the older point of 
view in which the amount of fat necessary was determined by conven- 
ience in cooking, but rather from the standpoint of the health of the 
family. The minimum amount specified by scientists as necessary for 
adults is two and one-half to three and one-half ouncesaday. This fam- 
ily of five which is equivalent to 3.3 adults will therefore require at least 
three and one-half pounds of fata week. As the children may need more 
than the adults in proportion to size it seems safer to allow four pounds 
as aminimum. Two quarts of milk a day for a week will provide one 
pound of fat, leaving three pounds of fat to be purchased as such. Any 
amount of fat obtained from meat and other foods will provide a margin 
of safety. 

Grain products. Grain products are generally recognized as the cheap- 
est source of energy and occupy a prominent place in an economical 
diet. In addition to the foods already mentioned grain products and 
sugar must be provided in sufficient amounts to bring the energy up to 
the requirement of the family. As sugar should not be relied upon to 
any great extent, especially in a minimum diet, the bulk of the energy 
will have to be provided by grain products. About 25 pounds of bread 
and cereals (including rice and macaroni) have been found to meet the 
weekly requirement. If the bread is made at home, this amount may 
be reduced to about 20 pounds. It has been found possible to use in 
various ways from 10 to 12 pounds of cereals in the diet of a family 
of five. The remainder then may be used in the form of bread, or 
more bread and less cereal may be used if desired. 

Sugar. Sugar like meat is not necessary from the standpoint of 
physiology. As with the meat, however, it seems advisable to satisfy 
the usual conception of a good diet by adding the minimum amount that 
seems to serve the purpose of sweetening foods. Experience has shown 
that the sugar may be reduced, reduced because it usually occupies too 
prominent a place in the cheaper diet, to two or three pounds a week 
for the family. One pint of molasses makes a valuable addition, not 
only because of the energy but because of the mineral elements which 
are thereby introduced. 

Worked out on the above suggestions a minimum order for a week for 
a family of five (2 adults and 3 children) may be given as follows: 
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Onions, carrots, beets, turnips, parsnips, cabbage, string beans, spinach, 

Prunes, raisins, or other dried fruits........ 2 pounds 
Bread, or more bread and less cereal... 14 pounds 

or 

Cornmeal, rice, hominy, samp, barley, macaroni, oatmeal, or extra 

Fat, butter, butter substitute, lard, oil. .... 3 pounds 


The above food order provides 3400 Calories per man per day with 
100 grams of protein, 1 gram of calcium, 2 grams of phosphorus and 16 
milligrams of iron to every 3400 Calories. These figures compare favor- 
ably with the standard allowances suggested by Sherman which are 75 
grams of protein, 0.67 gram of calcium, 1.4 grams of phosphorus, and 
15 milligrams of iron. 

As has been stated, the above diet is considered a minimum. ‘There 
is no reason why the food value should be increased but an increase in 
cost will make it much more attractive by allowing a wider range of 
foods. It is very simple and easy to vary the food to suit a more lib- 
eral allowance, without materially altering the food value. As economy 
becomes less of a factor, the grain products will doubtless be reduced 
to offset the energy supplied in other forms such as cream, bacon, or 
more butter. Butter may well replace all butter substitutes. The 
more expensive vegetables may replace the cheaper ones while more 
fruit and green vegetables are desirable, both from the standpoint of 
nutrition and from the standpoint of flavor. The more expensive cuts 
of meat while adding no more food value will increase the cost rapidly. 

The following table, which summarizes needs in terms of foods, may 
be used as the basis for making food orders for families of different 
sizes. 


1920] 


A MINIMUM FOOD ALLOWANCE 


Family food needs 


KIND OF FOOD 


QUANTITY PER AGE PER DAY 


ESTIMATES FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE 


Vegetables, pota- 


Root vegetables. . 


Leafy vegetables. 


Meat (no meat 


Under 2 yrs., 1 qt. 

From 2-6 yrs., 4} qt. 

For each three people over 6 yrs. of age, 
1 qt. 


Under 2 yrs., 1 to 2 oz. 
From 2 to 6 yrs., 4 to 6 oz. 
From 6 to 10 yrs., 6 to 12 oz. 
Over 10 yrs., 6 to 12 oz. 


Under 2 yrs., less than 1 oz. 
From 2 to 6 yrs., 1 to 2 oz. 
From 6 to 10 yrs., 2 to 4 oz. 
Over 10 yrs., 4 to 8 oz. 


Under 2 yrs., 4 oz. 

From 2 to 6 yrs., 1 to 2 oz. 
From 6 to 10 yrs., 2 to 3 oz. 
From 10 up, 2 to 4 oz. 


Under 5 yrs., fresh fruit at least 4 or 5 
times a week 

For older people, amount depending on 
economy and amount of milk and vege- 
tables used 


Under 2 yrs., 1 to 3 oz. 
From 2 to 6 yrs., 2 to 5 oz. 
From 6 to 10 yrs., 6 to 10 oz. 
Over 10 yrs., 8 to 16 oz. 


Under 2 yrs., 0.5 oz. 

From 2 to 6 yrs., 0.5 to 1 oz. 
From 6 to 10 yrs., 1 to 2 oz. 
Over 10 yrs., 2 to 3 oz. or more 


Under 2 yrs., not over } oz. 
From 2 to 6 yrs., not over 1 oz. 
Over 6 yrs., not over 2 oz. 


Under 6 yrs., no meat should be given 
From 6 to 10 yrs., not over 1 to 2 oz. 
From 10 to 14 yrs., not over 2 to 3 oz. 
Over 14 yrs., not over 2 to 6 oz. 


2 to 5 qts. a day 


1} to 2 lbs. a day 
10 to 15 lbs. a week 


1 to 1} lbs. 
5 to 7 lbs. a week 
(4 or 5 days a week) 


} to } lbs. a day 
2 to 3 Ibs. a week 
(2 or 3 days a week) 


As much as can be af- 


forded 


3 to 4 lbs. a day 
20 to 25 Ibs. a week 
(10 to 14 lbs. bread) 


3 Ib. a day 


3} lbs. a week 


2 to 3 lbs. a week 


12 to 16 oz. a day 
5 to 7 lbs. a week 
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In Boston, on April first, 1920, the cost of the market order as given 
was $11.50. Then the lowest allowance on which this family could 
safely be fed was $11.50, at the rate of 50 cents per man per day or 14.7 
cents per 1000 Calories. This basic allowance presupposes that every 
cent will be spent to the very best advantage. As we can hardly expect 
the very wisest expenditure of money in every case it seems best to safe- 
guard the health of the children by allowing a margin of safety and rais- 
ing the allowance to $14.00, or 60.6 cents per man per day. 

As a larger proportion of the food value of the diet of the young chil- 
dren is from more expensive foods than that of adults, it is hardly fair 
to base the allowances for children on the diet of adults. Individual 
allowances for them may be obtained by arranging separately the diet 
for children of various ages up to seven years, in such a way as to pro- 
vide adequate food value, and then calculating the cost of the food. 
While the food for an adult may be purchased at a cost of 14.7 cents 
per 1000 Calories, the food for a child two years of age costs from 20 
to 24 cents per 1000 Calories and for a child six years old, from 18 to 
20 cents per 1000 Calories. 

A scale of food cost allowances for the members of a family of various 
ages may be stated (for Boston) as follows, considering “‘A”’ the basic 
allowance, “‘B” with a margin of safety: 


A B 
Children under 2 yrs. of age............. wie 0 
Children from 2 to 6 yrs. ... .. 190to 2.25 
Children from 6 to 10 yrs... 2.00 to 2.50 
Children from 10 to 14 yrs... 2.30 to 3.00 
Men-—Heavy muscular work........ ..... 
Men—Moderate muscular work... 3.50 to 4.25 
Men-~-Light muscular work... .. 3.00 to 3.50 
Women—Heavy muscular work . . 
Women—Moderate muscular work... 3.00 to 375 
Women—Light muscular work......... . 2.50 to 3.00 


Qualifications. For a nursing mother, increase the amount given by one half. For a 
family of three or less allow $1.00 per week extra. A small family cannot live as econom- 
ically as a large one. In case of sickness, an extra amount may be needed to allow for extra 


nourishment. 
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A CLOTHING INFORMATION BUREAU 


The desire on the part of homemakers to select textiles and clothing 
with discriminaton became evident during the war. The difficulties of 
the textile situation and the rising cost of living made the consumer 
realize the need of more knowledge, not only for home economy, but for 
the sake of the textile and clothing industries of the country. 

To meet the situation, a center from which clothing facts could be 
disseminated was establishd by the Woman’s City Club in Boston, as a 
part of its war service. ‘The work was organized by Mrs. Mary Schenck 
Woolman, Textile Specialist for Massachusetts under the War Emer- 
gency Fund of the United States Department of Agriculture. The 
city of Boston gave it a home in a war hut on Boston Common, in the 
most frequented part of the city, and it was visited daily by consumers 
of all classes. 

When the war was over and the huts were removed from the Common 
it was felt that the Clothing Information Bureau should not be aban- 
doned, but should become a permanent part of city community work. 
The Woman’s City Club, therefore, is continuing the work at 9 Hamilton 
Place. Miss Ada F. Blanchard, formerly of the Los Angeles Normal 
School, is still in charge. 

The aim of the Bureau is threefold: (1) Toincrease intelligence in the 
selection of textiles, clothing, and garment accessories; in the making 
of new clothing and the renovating and remaking of old; in the manu- 
facture of textiles and clothing, both ready-to-wear and homemade and 
in the responsibilities and costs of the retail trade. (2) To show that 
health can be conserved or injured by the manner of dressing, and to 
increase efficiency through the correct covering of the body. (3) To 
teach clothing economy and the use of the budget that thrift may be 
increased in the homes, thus codperating with government campaigns 
organized for this purpose. 

These aims are carried out by providing technical help in making and 
renovating clothing; the use of commercial patterns; labor saving methods 
of making garments; cutting and fitting garments; the care and launder- 
ing of clothing; dyeing and tinting of garments; how to test fabrics. 

Health instruction is given on the reasons high heels and very nar- 
rowed toed shoes are injurious; where to buy correctly shaped shoes and 
satisfactory knitted underwear; what textiles to wear next to the skin; 
corsets and the healthy body. 
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Economical advice deals with how to make a clothing budget; the 
recognition of reliable materials; a minimum adequate wardrobe; esti- 
mated clothing expenses; keeping household accounts; where to buy to 
advantage; satisfactory material for service clothing; standard cloths. 

Information is given as to classes, clubs, schools, magazines, reports, 
and factories to visit; on how to obtain exhibits, moving pictures of 
textiles, posters, photographs, and outlines for lectures and conferences, 
as well as teachers and speakers. 

Students from the colleges, the Prince School of Education for Store 
Service, and other institutions, and children from the elementary and 
the high schools study at the Bureau. Exhibits, often loaned, have 
been held about three times a month on such subjects as garden cloth- 
ing, service dresses, common sense varieties of shoes, varieties of stock- 
ings, testing material for fastness, examples of dyes with their effect on 
different fibers, domestic and foreign wools, wool substitutes, serviceable 
clothing for children, children’s clothing made from worn garments. 

Demonstrations and conferences are given twice a week on the various 
subjects on which advice has been asked at the Bureau. 

An effort is being made to more completely serve the community than 
ever before, and traveling exhibits are being developed. Bureau work- 
ers are sent to local groups, and groups of representative women from 
the leading civic and welfare departments are working in codperation 
with Miss Blanchard to increase the service to the association and to 
the city. Mrs. Woolman acts as textile specialist. Demonstrations are 
so well attended that there is not always room enough for the visitors. 
The daily press is keeping in touch with the Bureau. The work is 
spreading beyond Massachusetts, and so many demands for information 
are coming from over the entire country that a pamphlet will soon be 
issued which will tell specifically of the organization and methods of 
work. The Woman’s City Club and those in charge of the Bureau are 
glad at any time to give help to those desiring to organize a like work. 
Such a center need not be expensive, and yet can render a valuable 
service. 
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KITCHENS 


In our endeavor to work out the most efficient methods of work and 
to plan for the most modern equipment we often forget both the need 
for adapting the equipment to individual needs and the fact that there 
are different home ideals and conditions, that may make what seems 
to us an old-fashioned method sometimes most desirable. The kitchen 
of the Pullman car is often described as ideal, and so it is from the stand- 
point of compactness, the most necessary condition to observe in the 
moving train, but anyone who has been in such a kitchen and experienced 
its intense heat will hesitate to recommend it for the household. The 
kitchen well planned for the city apartment may not be at all adapted 
to the farm house, though in both places the same principles should be 
observed of correct routing, convenient arrangement of detail, and ease 
in doing work. 

There are still many homes where the kitchen bears somewhat the 
same relation to the household as did the kitchen of colonial times, when 
this was the real heart of the house, the true living room. This type of 
kitchen is the one described by the writer of the following article, pub- 
lished some time ago in the American Cooking School Magazine (now 


American Cookery). 


An article in a recent household magazine gives an enthusiastic description 
of a compact kitchenette, so tiny that it is modeled after a ship’s kitchen 
and takes up almost as little room. The writer tells with what difficulty she 
stowed herself away, in order to visit with the owner while luncheon was 
being prepared. At first I felt a pang of envy, contrasting the order and 
neatness which prevailed there with the somewhat chaotic condition which 
met my eyes as I looked up from the magazine I had picked up to fill in the 
moments until the high school boy should arrive in his usual starved condi- 
tion. When he came, however, I wondered how he would fit into that tiny 
kitchenette, for the high school boy is long of limb and broad of shoulder and 
still growing. 

I envied no more, for our kitchen is the heart of the house. On the kitchen 
table the high school boy builds his aeroplanes and telegraph instruments, 
and solves his algebra problems, and conjugates his Latin verbs; at the kitchen 
sink he experiments with chemistry and physics, all with mother’s sympa- 
thetic interest and help. A perfect kitchen companion is the jolly, whistling 
high school boy with his slang, his popular songs and his interest in everything 
from modern aeronautics and wireless telegraphy back to Alexander the 
Great and Julius Caesar. You can’t lose your hold on every part of your 
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boy’s life if he and his chums are under your feet in the kitchen on holidays 
and stormy days. Where is there room, pray tell, for taffy pulls and popcorn 


in a kitchenette? 
On the fireless cooker in the corner (cooker made by said high school boy) 


the ten-year-old boy finds subjects and predicates, with mother’s help, cons 
his spelling lessons and “bounds North America.” In the chalked ring in 
the center he “knuckles down tight” and he may even spin his top here, build 
his kites and mend his sled. 

Baby boy gets his first lessons here, too, builds his blocks and runs his 
choo-choo train, “cranks his auto” with meat grinder and bread mixer, learns 
his letters from oven door and cereal carton and his numbers from clock and 


scale dial and calendar. 
Even the master of the house warms his back at the hot water boiler in the 


corner after his drives, as he answers the “Queen of the Kitchen’s’”’ inquiries 
about different patients he has visited that morning. 

There is even room for the high school boy’s chum, “the yaller dog,” and 
four-year-old’s kitten; yes, there is even a comfortable chair for the neighbor 
who runs in “to borrow” and stays to chat. 

No, a kitchenette would never do for us. 


KEEPING SERVANTS 


The servant question, or the problem of first catching your cook be- 
fore eating your hare, seems, like many other matters of present day 
discussion, to be a perennial one. In 1752 an attempt at a solution was 
offered by a worthy anonymous writer in a small pamphlet which hardly 
merits the oblivion time has bestowed upon it. The sixpenny was entitled 
“‘A proposal for the amendment and encouragement of servants.” The 
proposal was, in brief, to raise a fund by popular subscription, for bestow- 
ing annual rewards on such servants as had lived long in a place; “viz., 
so much for one year, for two years, for three, and so on.” The sub- 
scribers were to be organized into a society, but the writer does not tell 
us what happened to the subscribers who were unable to keep servants, 
even when the subscribers had always punctually paid their dues. He 
is certain, however, that he has solved the difficulty of keeping servants, 
for he goes on to say, ‘This scheme (which those who will give them- 
selves the trouble to consider at large will probably not think altogether 
impracticable) I believe will be likely to conduce to a general reforma- 
tion of our servants.” Unfortunately history is silent about the results 
of this plan and we have no means of ascertaining whether it was ever 
put into efiect—The Christian Science Monitor. 
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From the statements in a recently published article’ on Canadian 
food and food customs, the diet does not, after all, differ very much from 
what one finds in the United States. 

If there is any diet which may be called purely Canadian, “‘it is that 
of the French, the original white Canadians. ‘Thousands of the less 
sophisticated habitants in the valley of the St. Lawrence still have as 
their staple food at almost every meal the traditional pea soup, flavored 
and enriched with a bit of fat pork, and supplemented with plenty of 
bread baked in the great outdoor stone-built oven. Tea is their strong- 
est drink, at home; but it is strong enough, in all conscience. Away 
from home, Jean Baptiste will rarely refuse a glass of owiske blanc. 
Sagamité, a Red Indian dish of maize, is still made by French Canadians, 
who also vary their diet on festive occasions with blood puddings (not 
unknown among the Scots) and with crépes and croquinoles, otherwise 
pancakes and doughnuts, which are assuredly no monopoly of any race.” 
The description of Canadian farm home diet would seem very familiar 
to a great many Americans. The statement about pie, which follows, 
is of interest as it seems that, in this instance as in so many others, we 
have so taken over pie and made it our own that we had forgotten whence 
it came. ‘The pie which nearly always forms the second course is con- 
sidered by old-world folk a peculiarly new-world institution; but, like 
many other ‘Americanisms,’ it is probably an earlier ‘Anglicism’ carried 
over the sea and flourishing there, though nearly obsolete in England. 
I remember, writes a Canadian correspondent, forty years ago, an old 
market woman in North Wales who brought a basketful of these pies to 
town every market day. They were the real thing—I recognized their 
brothers and sister on every dinner table when I went to Canada years 
afterwards—-big round tarts, baked on a plate, upper crust and under 
crust with a layer of something fruity in the middle.” 

“Apple and mince pies are the commonest in our part [of Canada], but 
lemon pie, covered with meringue instead of upper crust, is reckoned a 
greater delicacy, and pumpkin pie, also devoid of upper crust, is the 
prime favorite of a minority. A quite different minority, chiefly English 
by birth, alternate pies with pudding of the usual English types.” 


! The Table [Great Britain], Vol. 68 (1920), No. 1762, p. 181. 


EDITORIAL 


The New Belgian Home Economics College. Many readers of 
the JouRNAL will remember M. Paul DeVuyst. He occupies a high po- 
sition as Director General, Ministry of Agriculture, Belgium, having 
charge of the section dealing with inspection, education, and extension 
work in agriculture and home economics. He has long been connected 
with agricultural and home economics work in Belgium and is in large 
measure responsible for its success. 

Owing to his efforts a college of agriculture and home economics for 
women is being established in Lierre, one of the suburbs of Brussels. 

The new institution will be housed in an old chateau not far from one 
of the residences of the King of Belgium. His Majesty and the Queen 
are both greatly interested in this project, and their interest will be mani- 
fested in very effective ways. 

Professor Jean Lindemans, who has been appointed Director of the 
new college, is now in the United States collecting data for the Belgian 
government regarding education in home economics and agriculture in 
this country and Canada. He will visit a numberof schools and colleges 
before his return to Belgium and has spent some time in Washington. It 
is Director Lindemans’ hope that the Belgian college may establish 
close contact with American colleges and that some exchange of students 
may be possible. 

The American Home Economics Association and all others interested 
in home economics congratulate Belgium and wish the new college all 
success. One practical way of showing our interest would be to place 
the name of the college on our mailing lists so that it may receive cata- 
logues and current bulletins and also when possible to send files of bulle- 
tins and reports of home economics work. 

The American Home Economics Association has a personal interest 
in this project, as M. DeVuyst is one of its honorary members. 


Home Economics Training College in India. A circular received 
from Baroda College, affiliated with the University of Bombay, gives 
details of a Collegiate School of Household Arts recently opened to 
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give graduate instruction in the fundamental principles and practices 
of private and institutional housekeeping. His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar became interested in the establishment of the institution 
after a course of lectures on household arts had been delivered at Baroda 
College by Mrs. Ann Gilchrist Strong, for many years Director of the 
Department of Household Arts in the University of Cincinnati. 

Admission to candidacy for the diploma in household arts is open to 
those who hold the B.A. or B.S. degree, while students who have passed 
a college matriculation examination may enter for a certificate course in 
household arts. The curriculum includes fundamental work in chemis- 
try, economics, sociology, psychology, and ethics, and applied courses 
in housing, dietetics, textiles, household management, and household 
arts education. The faculty includes Mrs. Strong and a number of 
Indian professors, members of the Baroda College Faculty. The out- 
line of the school points out that the training of teachers for district and 
village schools must in the future include ability to teach the household 
arts. Students will be expected to concern themselves with presenting 
in the vernaculars, orally or in print, the practical teachings of this sub- 
ject. ‘For this,” the announcement reads, “research must be made 
into social and economic conditions, in their bearing upon home life. 
Text books and other books dealing with home problems will require to 
be written, and written by Indians for India. This is an opportunity 
for household arts students. Government Departments require such 
women, in increasing numbers, for civic and social service. Institu- 
tional management requires and will demand other students. Hos- 
pitals need dietetians able to manage the practical preparation of invalid 
diets, and to teach dietetics to nurses. Laundries need managers who 
understand the chemistry of textiles and detergents as well as the 
mechanism of modern machinery. Palaces and hotels need household 
managers who understand modern methods and can deal with the 
servant problem. 

“The student of household arts also has the opportunity of improv- 
ing the health, happiness, and social well-being of the family, and mak- 
ing the home an example of the ‘Art of Right-Living.’ 

“An expert always receives higher compensation than the general 
worker. It is reasonable to believe that those trained in household 
arts will receive improved financial remuneration.” 
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Family Living Expenses. The two-year Commercial Graduate’s 
Civics Class, of Austin High School, conducted by George C. Brush, ob- 
tained an average family budget of living expenses for a period of one 
year. This class consists of fifty-eight pupils, and each pupil turned in 
an unsigned report, showing the amount of money expended for the 
family expenses and also the savings. The results are as follows: 


113.00 

Average number of people per family. ................0..ccceeeeeees 5 


Among these fifty-eight families, forty-five had savings accounts, 
every family carried some insurance, and also donated to charity. There 
were 302 people included in this budget, and it took $194,582.00 to sup- 
port them for the past year. 

These were comfortable families of Americans, chiefly of Irish and 
Swedish descent, who had been in this country for two or three genera- 
tions. Is this typical of American expenditure? Does the very small 
amount spent for church and charity (less than 2 per cent) show the 
need for training along altruistic lines? Unless recreation includes 
travel, the amount spent for this and for clothing would seem to indicate 
self indulgence that might be corrected by systematic budget instruction. 

Nancy G. GLapisH, 
Austin High School. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Mess Officers’ Manual. Philadelphia: Lea & 

Febiger, 1919, pp. 192. 

This volume was prepared by several of- 
ficers of the Division of Food and Nutrition, 
of the Medical Department, U. S. Army. 
It is designed to facilitate the work of camp 
nutrition officers. The topics considered 
are composition of food, selection and in- 
spection of food and storage of foods, diges- 
tion and absorption of foods, nutritive value 
of foods in the diet, kitchen economy, and 
mess management, and the duties of mess 
officers. There is also a glossary, a list of 
additional reference books, and a full index. 
The tabular matter on food composition in- 
cluded in the discussion of food contains a 
number of foods not in the Department of 
Agriculture bulletin, on which it is based. 
The discussion of food contains a section on 
a topic not commonly considered in such 
connection, namely, flavoring substances. 

Of special interest are such matters as the 
discussion of sampling foods, the informa- 
tion on judging the quality of meat, poultry, 
and other important foodstuffs in the ration, 
the care of the refrigerator, dairy products, 
vegetables, dry foods such as flour, and 
canned goods. Most of the foodstuffs given 
under the first three heads require refriger- 
ation. The construction of a storage bin 
and a bread box are described in detail. 
The discussions of digestion and absorption 
of foods and their uses in the diet are con- 
venient summaries of these important top- 
ics, while the discussion on kitchen economy 
and mess management provides a large 
amount of useful information regarding the 
hygiene of quarters, equipment, and per- 
sonnel. The section on battalion and com- 
pany mess officers and the hospital mess 
officer and staff is of decided interest to 
students of institution management, as are 
also the discussions of menu planning, meal 
planning, and other topics. 

C. F. LanGwortuy. 


A Manual of Canning and Preserving. By 
THEODORA M. CARRELL. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company, 1919, pp. 101. 
$1.50. 

This Manual contains suggestive intro- 
ductory material followed by well planned 
definite directions for carrying on specific 
canning processes. 


Every Step in Canning. By Grace VIALL 
Gray. Chicago: Forbes & Company, 
1919, pp. 253. $1.25. 

The short introduction describing the vari- 
ous methods of canning, laying emphasis 
upon the superiority of the single-period 
cold-pack over other methods, and giving 
suggestions for necessary canning equip- 
ment, is very direct and well worked out. 

The following chapters deal with the 
canning of soft and hard fruits, vegetables, 
soups (with and without stocks), jellies, jams, 
and preserves, meat, fish, and poultry, with 
careful directions as to the preparation of 
the food material previous to canning. A 
chapter dealing with canning in tin, and a 
discussion of intermittent or fractional ster- 
ilization follows. There are directions for 
drying fruits and vegetables, for the salting, 
smoking, and preserving of meats, with a 
chapter on preservation of eggs and on the 
home storage of vegetables. 

The material of the last two chapters 
discussing the marketing of the canned 
product and giving a list of firms supplying 
canning equipment is suggestive, and the 
tables showing the yield of canned products 
from raw material are helpful. 

The subject matter is carefully arranged 
throughout. It is very convenient tohave 
such a book bringing together the essential 
data for home canning. 

Ruta ATWATER, 
Pratt Institute. 
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The Book of Ice Cream. By W. W. Fisk. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1919, pp. 302, figs. 88. $2.50. 

The rapid development of commercial ice 
cream making is spoken of at some length 
in an historical account of frozen foods of 
this type. The book brings together much 
information. Such questions as milk and 
cream and the manufactured milk products 
as related to ice cream; sugar; chocolate 
products; fruits; stabilizers and fillers; flav- 
oring extracts; classification of ice cream and 
other frozen desserts; equipment; refriger- 
ation as applied to ice cream making; ice 
cream processes, testing, and related topics, 
are taken up in this volume. Although the 
subject is treated chiefly from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint, it has been the author’s 
purpose to include material for the house 


keeper also. 


The Family, Vol. 1, No.1. Published by the 
American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York. 

This new magazine appeared in its first 
issue in March, 1920, and is to appear 
monthly except in August and September. 
The “standard subscription” price (which 
does not cover cost of printing) is $1.50 a 
year, with “full subscriptions” at $3, “con- 
tributing subscriptions” $5, and “patron’s 
subscriptions” $10; all classes of subscribers 
receiving the same service. Single copies 
are $0.20. 

This magazine is a publication which home 
economics libraries will wish to have for ref- 
erence. It will consider the problems of 
social workers who deal with family read- 
justments, and will doubtless provide much 
economic and social material of value in de- 
veloping instruction in this field. 

The May number contains a description of 
a summer course for college juniors given by 
the Charity Organization Society in New 
York; a discussion of economic matters con- 
nected with the employment of social work- 
ers in an article On the Hiring Line; and a 
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paper on the New Visiting Housekeeper— 
her training and her work—by Emma 
Winslow. 


Children’s Garments. By Emity anp Mar- 
IAN WALLBANK. London: Sir Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, Ltd., pp. 134. $2.00. 

This is a pleasingly printed English book 
describing the cutting, planning, and mak- 
ing of children’s garments, with four useful 
full-sized flat patterns slipped into a pocket 
in the back cover of the book. 

This book fills the need for simple drafts 
and directions for cutting garments for 
children, both girls and boys. Though some 
English terms used differ from our American 
expressions, the descriptions and cuts are so 
clear that anyone accustomed to drafting 
and cutting patterns can easily understand 
the text. 

There is an excellent table of graded meas- 
urements in the front of the book, and all 
through the book the most explicit direc- 
tions for block pattern making and adaptions 
of patterns to various ages and sizes. With 
the drafting and making of patterns very 
clear directions are given for the construction 
of each garment. Finishes and trimmings 
are suggested, all in excellent taste, and de- 
signs are those that are not likely to vary 
with the passing styles from year to year. 

The book covers all sorts and kinds of 
children’s garments from  underclothes, 
nightgowns, and wrappers, to many styles 
of dresses for little girls and many types of 
blouses and “knickers” for little boys, even 
including a coat suit with waistcoat (typi- 
cally English). 

The book would be helpful to any seam- 
stress making a specialty of children’s gar- 
ments, and particularly interesting and use- 
ful to an instructor who expects to teach 
the making of these garments. It should be 
added to all libraries of household arts text 
books on garment construction. 

Marjorie Kinsey, 
Pratt Institute. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Dietitians Section of the Home 
Economics Association of Philadelphia has 
held regular monthly meetings during the 
year. 

Courses in several phases of post graduate 
work offered to student dietitians who are 
domestic science graduates were outlined at 
the February meeting by Emma Smedley, 
Director of School Luncheons, and by sev- 
eral dietitians in Philadelphia hospitals. 

The viewpoints of graduates after enter- 
ing the dietetic field were presented at the 
April meeting by dietitians from hospitals, 
cafeterias, tea rooms, school lunch rooms, 
college halls, and hotels in Philadelphia, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and New York. 

The business meeting in May was followed 
by a social afternoon for which refreshments 
were prepared by Miss Cameron, Resident 
Dietitian, Woman’s Homeopathic Hospital. 

The officers for next year are: Mrs. Jennie 
M. Fuller, Pennsylvania Hospital, Chair- 
man; Inez Griffin, Children’s Homeopathic 
Hospital, Secretary; Meta Reese, Method- 
ist Episcopal Hospital, Treasurer. 


The Washington Home Economics As- 
sociation held a conference for all home 
economics teachers, west of the mountains, 
on April 24 at the Stadium High School in 
Tacoma. 

The program included, beside music and 
an auto ride given by the Rotary Club, a 
paper on Help the Other Departments are 
Giving Us, by Ruth Walker of Seattle; the 
Report of the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Textiles, by Grace Denny; and an 
account of Girls’ Club Work, by Elizabeth 
Amery, University of Washington. 

Janet E. Scott of Lincoln High School was 
toastmistress at the luncheon. 


Saskatchewan Teachers’ Courses. Act- 
ing upon the request of the Department of 
Education, the Council of the University of 
Saskatchewan has recommended to the Senate 
the establishment, during the academic year 
1920-21, of a one-year course in household 
science for teachers in the provincial schools. 

The object of this course is to give, within 
the period of the ordinary academic year, 
work which will be of substantial service to 
teachers in improving their equipment in 
household science. The course will include 
both foods and textiles, as well as the related 
subjects, including chemistry. 

To be admitted to this course teachers 
must have a second class license or higher 
credentials. Preference will be given to 
teachers having three or more years’ exper- 
ience in the public schools. The class will 
be limited in number and therefore it is 
suggested that early application for admis- 
sion be made to the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity. It is recommended also that those 
teachers who have not had the work in chem- 
istry required for first class diploma should, 
if possible, take the course in chemistry to 
be given at the summer session of the Uni- 
versity. 


The Lewis Hotel Training School, which 
has for three years conducted correspondence 
courses to train for hotel positions, has this 
year begun resident work. The School is 
in Washington, at 1324 New York Avenue, 
and Mrs. Henry C. Brown, the principal, will 
welcome any home economics visitors. The 
school trains for “every position from boiler 
room to roof garden.” The complete course 
is ten months, the classes meeting twice a 
week, and the work being practically all in 
lectures and problems. The majority of the 
students in the resident work are women. 
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The field of hotel work is gradually offering 
more and more opportunities to women. 

Among the outside lecturers who have 
spoken at the School this year are Miss Hunt 
of the Office of Home Economics who spoke 
on Food Values, and Miss Lord of Pratt 
Institute who spoke on the Worker and the 
Job. 


Home Economics Motion Pictures. Since 
it is difficult at present to take students 
to see work in progress in the factory itself, 
home economics courses need to have the 
factory and farm brought to the school in order 
that processes of growth, and manufacture 
of textiles and foods may be seen and appre- 
ciated. The Motion Picture as a method of 
instruction can give, therefore, distinct serv- 
ice, and is being increasingly utilized in 
educational institutions. 

The Community Motion Picture Bureau, 
46 West Twenty-Fourth Street, New York 
City, which gave service to the United 
States Government during the war, has 
realized the importance of presenting home 
economics subjects before social, commer- 
cial, educational, and industrial institutions. 
This Bureau’s service is outside of the 
theatre, in the community, or to groups 
within the community; hence, it is especially 
equipped for such work. The company 
considers that home economics films, to be 
of true value, must be organized by some 
one familiar with the work, and it, there- 
fore, has asked Mrs. Mary Schenck Wool- 
man, formerly of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, to direct the making of 
several courses of home economics instruc- 
tion. 
As a beginning a series of ten textile sub- 
jects is being planned, such as spinning; 
weaving; knitting; cotton growing, spinning 
and manufacture; silk culture and manufac- 
ture; wool production, spinning and weaving; 
woolen and worsted finishing; flax growth 
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and manufacture into linen; bleaching, dye- 
ing and printing, and embroidery and lace. 
Twenty subjects are planned in the food 
industries and in social and betterment 
work connected with the home. These in- 
clude grains and cereals; poultry and eggs; 
butter and cheese; milk; meat cutting; 
cooking; laundering; furnishing and equip- 
ing the home; nutrition clinics; day nurseries, 
and like subjects. 

The assembling of films relating to guid- 
ance of women into industry and to the 
National Safety Movement, are also urged 
and will be given attention in the future. 

Mrs. Woolman is working directly in 
connection with the teachers of home eco- 
nomics, and with the American Home 
Economics Association, for she is under- 
taking this work for their service. Infor- 
mation can be obtained concerning these 
films by applying to her at the Commu- 
nity Motion Picture Bureau in New York, 
or at her home, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Boys and Girls Club Work. Selma 
Rongstad, Assistant State Club Leader for 
South Dakota, writes: “The Boys and 
Girls Club Department of South Dakota is 
making bread baking one of the most impor- 
tant projects for 1920. The bread club 
work during this year will consist of baking 
various kinds of muflins, such as plain gra- 
ham and rolled oats; baking powder biscuits; 
gingerbread; yeast breads such as white 
bread, graham, rye, and rolled oats; and 
various kinds of yeast rolls. 

“The club members will do their baking 
at home and in club groups; during the year 
they will give public demonstrations. The 
three best bread demonstrators in the 
county are chosen to go to the State Fair, 
where they will give public demonstrations 
competing for State Honors.” 


